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A REPLY TO TONIC-SOLFA : PRO 
AND CON" 

By W. G. WHITTAKER 

IT seems like harking back many years to find discussion again 
on the question of the relative merits of the new and the old 
notation, but Mr. Fuller-Maitland's article in the January, 
1921, Musical Quarterly contains so many extraordinary 
statements that it is difficult to see how they can remain 
unchallenged. 

Let me clearly state in the first instance that I am not 
a user of TSF. In my younger days I was strongly opposed 
to it, but when brought face to face with practical work in choral 
societies and choirs of all sorts, with children in singing classes 
and with adult singing pupils, I was driven, like many other 
musicians, to seek refuge in the aid given by a system extraordi- 
narily accurate in its notation, and devised in its teaching meth- 
ods with insight rarely known in the musical-educational world. 
I have a great respect for the musical knowledge and experience 
of the veteran past critic of "The Times," but no man who has 
worked with singers to any extent could possibly have made 
statements such are contained in the article in question. Every 
practical musician will agree with his summary that "perhaps 
the most useful work of TSF is as the best possible introduction 
to the staff notation." 

"The attempt to set up the TSF system as a rival to it 
(the staff) is bound to meet with ultimate failure." 

But it is scarcely true that a "great number of people in 
England" "tell you, with a smirk of complacency, that they do 
not sing from the old notation." There may have been a great 
number twenty or more years ago, but the number is steadily 
diminishing, and they are rarely met with now. The people one 
meets only too frequently are applicants for choral society mem- 
bership and solo singers, who "tell you, with a smirk of complac- 
ency," that they know nothing of TSF, and they are always 
people who cannot read staff notation of the standard of the 
junior classes in an elementary school. They cannot keep time, 
they merely guess the intervals of a tune, they have no system- 
ized knowledge whatsoever. One sees them sitting superiorly 
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inactive in choral societies when the conductor explains that a 
passage such as A sharp, B sharp, C double sharp is merely dr m, 
and begs his singers to pencil these simple aids above the compli- 
cated notation. The staff-by-solfa singer generally gets the pas- 
sage right the next time, but the pure staffist merely guesses again 
and usually guesses wrongly. 

Three strange statements occur in the paragraph beginning 
on page 69. Mr. Maitland speaks of the difficulty "of reading 
anything like a score so as to give the composite idea of a har- 
monic progression by the sight of four rows of figures." But the 
difficulty is simply that Mr. Maitland was brought up to read 
staff, whereas a solfaist is brought up to read the other notation. 
It reminds one of the astonishment of an English girl who heard 
a Parisian child talking French: — "Isn't she awfully clever to 
talk a difficult foreign language so easily?" As a matter of fact, 
harmonic progressions are read in a solfa score by exactly the 
same process that a staffist of experiences uses; the latter does 
not read individual notes, but recognises by signs in the context 
what the progression is, say a dominant chord followed by the 
tonic; he knows it, whether it is in the key of F or of F sharp, and 
he can recall instantly the mental effect. Only, a solfaist's path 
is made easy for him by his notation; there is only one way of 
writing the dominant chord, only one way of writing the tonic 
chord; in staff there are sixteen ways with key-signatures alone, 
not counting those with accidentals. I repeat, I do not use solfa 
notation myself, but an unprejudiced study of the elements of 
harmony in the letter method soon reveals that multitudes of 
difficulties are cleared out of the track of the learner. 

The second statement is even more amazing, that "the represen- 
tation of rests, and in general of the endurance of notes, as well as 
of silences, is imperfect." Anything more simple and teachable than 
the solfa method of indicating the lengths of both notes and rests 
cannot be conceived. While none of us would willingly part 
with our old familiar friends the crotchet and the minim, one has 
only to teach both notations to a class of young people to find 
out how relatively easy John Curwen's plans are. 

"The absence of any indication as to the length of time 
during which the one part upon which the singer's attention has 
to be fixed, should keep silence, makes it exceedingly difficult to 
impart even to an intelligent choir any composition of a poly- 
phonic character." This is the strangest statement of all. All 
tonic-solfa copies are printed in score, all bars of rest are clearly 
given, for the duration of these the singer simply keeps his or 
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her eye upon the nearest line. Where is the difficulty? No 
choirtrainer has ever found one. In reality, it is much simpler 
than in staff notation; the letter system is more economical of 
space, the lines are therefore closer together, the eye has not to 
travel so far in search of a line to follow, and moreover a soprano 
or alto has not to think of a bass stave while following, during rests, 
a part for that voice. I fail utterly to see how this distinguished 
critic could have made such an accusation. 

In modern teaching of TSF it is not customary to consider 
the relative minor as "merely an offshoot as it were of the major 
scale, to be constantly referred to the keynote of that scale 
instead of to its own keynote." It is pretty commonly recog- 
nized now that the most satisfactory plan is to teach the major 
and relative minor scales as equals, merely groups of notes chosen 
from a common body, one with doh as keynote, the other with 
lah as keynote. This is historically the correct method. If 
M. dTndy is right in the theory he propounded in one of his 
Schola Cantorum addresses, that the student should live through 
briefly the various phases which musical art in its evolution to 
modernity has itself passed through slowly, and that the histor- 
ical perspective thus gained is of infinite value to the development 
of musical consciousness, then this plan of teaching the two 
fundamental scales of music of recent centuries is sound. Most 
certainly it is practically of much value. 

Mr. Maitland's table of the method of noting the modes 
is such obviously special pleading, that the present writer had to 
read it through several times to see if it was really meant seriously. 
For purposes of reference Mr. Maitland's table is given below, 
but with the letter-names, such as would be used by any teacher, 
given on the right hand side in each case. No further comment 
is needed. 



I 


III 


V 


VII 


IX 


Dorian 


Phrygian 


Lydian 


Mixolydian 


jEolian 


d 1 r 1 


d 1 ra 1 


d 1 f 


d 1 s 


d 1 1 


ta d 1 


ta r 1 


t m 


ta f 


ta s 


1 t 


la d 1 


1 r 


1 m 


la f 


s 1 


s t 


s d 


s r 


S PI 


f s 


f 1 


fe t, 


f d 


f r 


ma f 


ma s 


m I, 


pi t. 


ma d 


r m 


de f 


r s. 


r 1, 


r t. 


d r 


d pi 


d f, 


d s. 


d 1, 



Mr. Maitland's lack of real knowledge of practical TSF work is 
shown by the lowest three names he gives in the Phrygian Mode. 
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No teacher would dream of using d de ma under any circumstances 
whatsoever. It falsifies all principles of teaching, d ra ma has an 
entirely different mental effect, and though difficult, is quite 
singable; d de ma is impossible. 

Mr. Maitland's criticism of the method of noting modu- 
lation is again special pleading. "Every slightest modulation" 
does not require a shifting of the mind to the new tonic. It 
is only where a really definite key-change takes place that a change 
of tonic is marked. The charm which is exercised by a gradual 
change in the hearer's attitude towards a new key, of which Mr. 
Maitland speaks so excellently, is not interfered with in the least 
by the notational plan, any more that it would be by a change of 
key-signature in staff during such a passage. Notation is not 
music, but merely the means of writing music. The difficulty 
which Mr. Maitland finds in "reading anything like a score" 
does not qualify him to speak definitely on this point. The 
"elaborate mental calculation to the effect that the note he has 
approached as Soh is for the next few bars to be thought of as Doh" 
is infinitely less puzzling than the elaborate mental calculations 
that a staff reader has to go through when passages are written 
in a key which differs from the key-signature. If Mr. Maitland 
had ever tried to teach sight-singing, he would have found that 
here he is trying to make a mountain out of a molehill. Curiously 
enough, his position is completely refuted by a series of piano- 
forte classics issued under the editorship of the late Mr. Stanley 
Hawley, in which the chief merit is the disappearance of untold 
numbers of accidentals by the simple expedient of changing the 
key-signature where the key does really change. I believe that 
in a single line upwards of 100 accidentals are deleted. Now this 
is exactly the same process as is adopted in John Curwen's plan 
of indicating modulation. Let the reader try the experiment of 
writing bars 34 to 37 of Chopin's Nocturne in D flat, Op. 27, No. 2, 
changing the signature to three sharps. Almost every accidental 
disappears. An experienced player does not read all these signs, 
he merely "senses" the key, and the fixed key-signature disappears 
from his mind. But the beginner has to plod slowly through the 
bewildering forest of accidentals. But then in the case of the 
piano music it was Chopin who caused the "elaborate mental 
calculation" necessary to read hundreds of redundant signs, so 
criticism must be silenced! It is acknowledged by the present 
writer that unnecessary complication can be caused in solfa 
notation by pettifogging changes of key, but these are not usually 
indulged in by translators, especially nowadays. 
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A strange statement is the following: "Perhaps some bold 
TSF advocate has tried to put Bach's B Minor Mass into this 
notation, but, if so, I am sure that most people who have attempted 
to learn it by that notation will have flown to the safe simplicity 
of the staff." If Mr. Maitland had ever tried to teach a large 
choral society works such as Bach's B Minor Mass, he would never 
talk of the "safe simplicity of the staff" or of people flying from 
TSF to the customary notation. Perhaps I may be allowed to 
state that I have taught this work, both Passions, more than a 
fourth of the existing church cantatas of the master, practically 
every important classical choral work from Byrd to Brahms, and 
numerous modern British works by Hoist, Vaughan Williams, 
Grainger, Dale, Elgar, Bantock, Delius and others. If I had to 
choose between a choir of solfaists using the despised translation, 
and a choir of stafnsts with no knowledge of solfa, there would 
not be a moment's hesitation. Let me quote an instance. When 
Dr. Coward's Sheffield Choir had to learn Beethoven's "Missa 
Solemnis" (which is more difficult chorally than Bach's B Minor 
Mass) with other works in a single month of rehearsals, the work 
was translated into TSF, and lithographed specially. 

Mr. Maitland said in the "Times": "This truly magnificent 
singing of truly magnificent music was a fitting climax to an 
interesting festival." 

An ideal choir is one in which all members sing from staff, 
and have a good knowledge of solfa as a foundation. Over and 
over again, particularly in rehearsing modern works, with their 
awkward intervals, terrifying notation and innumerable key- 
changes, a reference to solfa is the only sure means the choir- 
trainer has of obtaining correctness from his singers. The 
solfa-trained reader jots down on his or her copy the letter- 
names of the notes, and most of the difficulty is conquered. 
Hours of talk about perfect fifths and augmented seconds and 
the like would not have anything like the effect of an explanation 
on the lines mentioned. Choir-members, or any other vocalists, 
do not sing by a mental calculation of intervals, but they repro- 
duce series of sounds which they have become familiar with as 
the result of experience. Solfa simplifies that process better than 
any other plan invented by the wit of music-teaching man. 

Mr. Maitland says that the "weightiest objection which 
trained musicians have to TSF is based on the quality of the 
music provided for its pupils." Now, in the early days of the 
spread of the movement, there was a tremendous demand for 
teachers, and any man who had acquired any fluency in sight- 
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singing, which was easily obtained through attendance at a few 
classes, could find work as a teacher of ardent disciples. It was 
inevitable that the taste of many of these people should be mis- 
erably poor. The result was that the standard of music used 
and published was very low. But that day has passed away; 
there are no longer multitudes of singing classes held throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. In spite of the bad music 
taught, the extinction of these classes has been a great loss to 
the world of choral music. The level of sight-reading of appli- 
cants for membership in choral societies is much lower than it 
was; there are few public classes in which adults can revise what 
they learned in childhood and increase their skill to qualify for 
good choirs. A deputation waited upon the Board of Education 
in January of last year to complain that the standard of sight- 
singing of students entering training colleges had fallen enormously 
during the last twenty years. With all their faults, these amateur 
workers laid foundations on which every choral society built, and 
the need of a modern equivalent of the wave of popular enthusiasm 
started by John Curwen and his disciples is painfully evident 
to-day. No one can argue that the standard of music in choirs 
and singing classes at this day is what it ought to be, but how can 
that be charged to the account of the notation! It is the same 
argument as was used by a Member of Parliament against an 
educational bill at the beginning of last century, that if the people 
learned to spell they would read atheistical books, and turn into 
unbelievers. It was better for their souls that they should never 
learn to read at all, but remain attached to the church. Is no 
bad music issued in staff? Do "trained musicians" wish to 
abolish staff notation because fox-trots, ragtimes, sentimental 
drawing-room ballads and the like are played and sung by those 
people who have unfortunately learned crotchets, quavers, and 
clefs? I am afraid that if lists of the music published in both 
notations were made and collated, the larger proportion of bad 
music would be credited to the hallowed notation of "trained 
musicians." 

I agree that it is "a sad experience to go into a school in 
some part of England where all the children's voices are of a 
beautiful quality and all or nearly all possess strong musical 
instinct, and to hear the kind of trash which is being forced into 
their throats." That is not the fault of TSF, but of the con- 
ditions under which teachers are selected and trained for their 
profession, the system of examinations which insists on cramming 
in essential subjects, and dropping such things as music, and 
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which prevents many intending teachers from even getting the 
customary training of a child in music in elementary and second- 
ary school and in pupil teachers' centre, because music does not 
count in marks [credits]. 

The writer has had a quarter of a century of experience 
in a University where teachers are trained, and he finds that the 
best classification he can make at the beginning of a new session 
is by the amount of reading ability in solfa that students possess. 
If they know the letter notation well, they can advance very 
greatly in general musicianship during their short College course 
and the miserably small amount of time available for musical 
work; if not, then the task is a difficult one indeed. And Mr. 
Maitland blames TSF for poor taste in songs in schools! 

Another statement shows that Mr. Maitland is not familiar 
with the principles of TSF teaching. He says that the "singer's 
mind is always hampered by the temptation to repeat, instead 
of the words put down for him, the actual syllables which he is 
accustomed to associate with the notes he sings." Every teach- 
ing manual of TSF insists that the syllables must be only a means 
to an end, and that sufficient practice should be given in singing 
to laa. It is a first principle of teaching that one thing should 
be mastered at once. Any one who has taught in a school knows 
that the quickest and surest way of learning a song is to teach 
the tune by solfa (whether from the letter notation, or from the 
staff by means of these syllables), then have it sung to laa, and 
then to the words. Let any elementary or secondary school- 
music teacher be asked as to whether children prefer solfa syl- 
lables or words when they know a song! 

There is a cryptic remark in the last paragraph of Mr. Mait- 
land's article. "The difficulty of expressing any of the more 
complicated kinds of music, and the kind of attitude generally 
adopted by Solfaists towards real music, has caused the managers 
of many festivals to forbid any competing choir to use TSF." 
If the music for the competition cannot be translated into TSF, 
why is there need to forbid it? Will not the edict keep Solfaists 
out of the festival and allow them to remain wallowing in their 
own mire? If a festival is to be for the elect, why hold it at all? 
The statement is difficult to understand; perhaps it is meant that 
in sight-singing competitions staff is insisted on. If so, it is a 
very desirable necessity. The grave mistake of teachers in the 
past has been to neglect to lead their students to the conventional 
notation. Fluency is so easily obtained that it is a temptation 
to go no further. 
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In conclusion, a statement of the attitude, not of the writer 
alone, but of the vast majority of choir-trainers and teachers of 
class-singing in the country, towards this question. No system 
has ever been designed which is so valuable, in psychological 
insight, in practical utility, in ease of handling, in adaptability 
to the general mass of the taught, as John Curwen's TSF. The 
easiest approach to ear-training, sight-singing, musical apprecia- 
tion, is through its doors. The easiest and most effective way 
of teaching staff notation is to take every step in solfa first and 
then apply it immediately to staff notation. The two notations 
should exist side by side. Where staff only is taught, or where 
the amount of solfa reading is strictly limited, staff reading suffers 
in fluency and certainty. While misplaced enthusiasm in the 
early days of the movement led to a certain amount of evil amidst 
much good, it would be folly for the present generation of teachers 
and choral conductors and private singing-teachers to abandon 
the benefits it can bring. TSF notation should be strictly used 
as a means to an end, that end being the reading from staff, the 
cultivation of ear and musical susceptibility. 



